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ELECTIONS IN UGANDA 


Ppeect elections for Legco took place in 
Uganda for the first time at the end of 
October. The Buganda Lukiko and the District 
Councils of Bugisu and Ankole having rejected the 
direct method of voting, only ten out of the 18 
seats reserved for African representative members 
were contested. 

For Uganda the most significant thing about the 
elections was the success of the National Congress. 
Congress won five seats, four were won by 
independents and one by the Democratic Party. 
In spite of some recent efforts to shake off clerical 
influence the Democratic Party remains the 
political expression of the Catholic Church, and 
one of the most, encouraging features of the election 
is the comparative failure of a sectarian appeal. 
It is hardly surprising that the break-away United 
Congress Party failed to return a single member. 
The leaders of the Party in an effort to achieve a 
working compromise with the Mengo traditional- 
ists, in itself a sensible objective, adopted an atti- 
tude towards the elections and towards Legco 
which was, to say the least, equivocal. David 
Lubogo, an officer of the U.C.P., was defeated on 
home ground (South Busoga) and it is difficult 
to see how the Party can survive as a separate 
entity. The failure of the Progressive Party was 
not unexpected either. It is very much the per- 
sonal concern of its leader, E. M. K. Mulira, a 
liberal in the mould of Asquith, sincere, intelligent 
and highly responsible, but somewhat unsuited to 
the rough and tumble of Uganda politics. 

The ability of Congress to exploit the election 
victory will be very much qualified by the fact 
that none of the present leaders of the Party will 
be members of the new Legco. The Congress 
candidates who were successful are local men well 
enough known in their own districts but with no 


reputation in the Protectorate as a whole, still less . 


- outside Uganda. Congress is therefore paying the 


price of persistent failure to establish its leadership 
on a truly representative basis. Although Buganda 
is no longer the real centre of Congress strength 
the leadership of the party remains almost 
exclusively in the hands of Buganda members. If 
this defect could be cured Congress would have 
the chance of becoming a really powerful move- 
ment, and an important unifying force in the 
country. 

For the rest of East Africa the significance of 
the elections lies in the franchise. Although the 
electoral law did not provide for universal suffrage 
the qualifications for a vote were by no means high. 
Thus any one 21 years or over with the necessary 
residential qualification could vote if he owned 
freehold land in the district or occupied agricul- 
tural land for hiis own use or could read and write 
his own language or had been in regular employ- 
ment for seven years or had a cash income of £100 
a year or property worth £400. If Africans from 
comparatively primitive places like Lango or 
Acholi can vote on the basis of these qualifications, 
Africans from Kenya and Tanganyika are bound 
to ask why a different system should operate in 
their countries. The restricted franchise in Kenya 
based as it is on the pretentious nonsense of the 
Coutts Report, cannot long survive with a more 
liberal system operating in places just across the 
border in Bukedi and Busoga. 

No final conclusions about the future of the 
newly elected Legco are possible until the dead- 
lock in Buganda is resolved. There is no doubt 
that the Buganda traditionalists have some genuine 
cause for anxiety. Recent events in Ghana have 
shown how vulnerable are tribal institutions under 
a unitary constitution. If the Kabaka’s ministers 
would put forward constructive proposals for some 
form of federal constitution they would receive a 
sympathetic hearing. Instead they prefer to engage 
in futile and expensive litigation, which, whatever 
its outcome, can solve none of the problems their 
country is facing. 215 


Somaliland Future 


R. LENNOX-BOYD, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, is expected to make a statement shortly 
about the future of British Somaliland. It is 
understood that this will deal with the Legislative 
Council, only a year old but already left behind 
by political developments. 


To the nomadic tribes this body, modelled on 
Westminster, has had little meaning. Somali 
members feel that they can carry their people’s 
interest with them. only if the Council is given 

.Tesponsibility. They ask for an elected majority 
instead of the present six nominated Somalis in a 
hopeless minority. 


Compared with the neighbouring Italian Trust 
Territory, the British Protectorate’s advance seems 
absurdly slow. In Italian Somalia, of a chamber 
of 70, 60 are Somalis. Trusted Somali ministers 
go abroad on diplomatic missions accompanied 
by Italians, who until the termination of their 
Trust in 1960, are responsible for foreign affairs. 
The administration is completely in Somali hands 
without a fear of breakdown, whereas in British 
Somaliland not one departmental head is a Somali. 
The British Somalis with academic qualifications 
are still Assistant District Officers, but they 
negotiate with Italian Somalis, possibly of 
despised tribes, who are Provincial Commissioners 
and police majors with no other paper qualifica- 
tions than that they were born on the Italian side 
of the capriciously carved up Horn of Africa. 


On a higher level, something more is wanted on 
the future association of the two Somalilands than 
the ambiguous declaration of Lord Lloyd in May, 
1957, made at the end of his Somali tour and of 
his holding office in the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment. Certainly a Somali nation partly indepen- 
dent after 1960 and partly colonial is untenable. 
The people, independent-minded and conscious 
of their undoubted intelligence would reject such 
a solution. 


What at present forces the pace is the splitting 
off, in both territories, of the pro-Egyptians as a 
separate party. In British Somaliland, the 
National Front has become the instrument of those 
who believe in co-operation with the British. 
They face the Somali National League which says 
that British hands are tied by their agreements 
with Ethiopia over the lost grazing area of the 
Haud, which can be regained only as part of a 
Greater Somalia and Egyptian intervention. In 
the present municipal elections in Italian Somalia 
the pro-Egyptian Greater Somalia party, obviously 
Strongest in the towns, is effectively using the 
British lag to their own advantage. 


The moderate government party, the Somali 
Youth League, with sympathies for Britain, is 
known to have made representations describing 
the situation in the Horn as ‘a Palestine in the 
making.’ The causes include the disputed frontiers 
with Ethiopia, an avowedly Christian country 
facing a fanatical Moslem irredentist claim, made 
no easier by the history of clan warfare still very 
much part of present-day life. There are the 
formidable economic problems of the desert Horn, 
and the colonial pace offers an obvious target for 
Nasser propaganda. How far this statement is an 
exaggeration will depend on the seriousness with 
which Whitehall is viewing the evolution of 
independence. 


Note from a U.N. expert :— 


Despite the recent vote for de Gaulle in French 
Somaliland the long-term pull of Somalis under 
French administration is towards the future 
republic of Somalia. In the last few years, 
Somalis from all administrations have been going 
to the United Nations Advisory Council in 
(Italian) Somalia on the assumption that the 
United Nations can some day unite all Somalis in 
a single State. 


Everybody concerned is worried about the 
possibilities of a viable Somalia. The little ex- 
Italian colony will be on very shaky grounds when 
it achieves its independence. The area is small 
and not very well endowed with natural resources. 
So small a State will have a very hard time to 
survive, let alone develop itself into a modern 
community. The greater majority of Somalis are 
herdsmen and despise their settled agricultural 
neighbours. The International Labour Office and 
other agencies are assisting the Italian administra- 
tion to try to overcome these difficulties. The 
United Nations will have to continue aiding the 
region in this manner after independence and 
other countries will need to supply hard cash. 


The question therefore arises whether a larger 
Somalia would be more viable. Perhaps some 
form of partnership could be evolved ‘with a view 
to Britain and France later on handing over their 
territory to Somalia. There is no reason why this 
could not be done in such a manner as equitably 
to help the Somalis and at the same time preserve 
British interests in the Aden Gulf. While the 
Somalis consider themselves a distinct race, they 
nevertheless are Muslims, and Nasser seems to 
consider them inevitably part of Greater Egypt. 
Some Somalis live in parts of Ethiopia and despite 
differences of religion Coptic Ethiopia is known 
to have a more than casual interest in the future 
of Somali territory. 


.THE EUROPEAN ELECTION 


iy his victory speech after last month’s election 
Sir Roy Welensky claimed that the success of 
the United Federal Party had given him a mandate 
to press for early independence for the Central 
African Federation. Certainly he has proved that 
he can count on the backing of the narrow Euro- 
pean electorate and the fact that his party now 
has a clear two-thirds majority makes it certain 
that he will be supported in the Assembly in any 
constitutional changes he may propose. But the 
results were also an indication of mistrust of the 
Dominion Party’s woolly policies and a reaction 
against their threats of unconstitutional action to 
attain independence if, in 1960, Her Majesty’s 
Government should refuse to play ball. The fact 
that Sir Roy himself has not been sparing of such 
dark hints in the past is ignored. He speaks now 
of pressing forward ‘constitutionally and with 
responsibility.” This makes a change from his 
usual brashness, but then, after all, in the phrase 
of our cartoonist Low, he is now Super-Roy. 


That the United Federal Party in the Assembly 
claims seven elected African Members is meaning- 
less. Less than 64,000 people, in a population of 
74 million, decided this election. In the Federa- 
tion, after an unprecedented official publicity cam- 
paign, only 1,762 African individuals registered 
for the vote in the upper and lower electoral rolls 
combined. How many of these actually voted in 
the election we do not know. But this is not 
electoral apathy. It is a conscious rejection by 
the African people of an ungenerous and humiliat- 
ing franchise. It is a remarkable gesture of 
solidarity and, by implication, in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland a landslide vote against 
Federation itself. The Africans now elected to 
the Assembly, well meaning and sincere as some 
of them may be, are cut off from the stream of 
African opinion. When Welensky again declared, 
after the poll, his determination to oppose 
‘attempts to get us to bargain away the standards 
we have set in return for political appeasement,’ 
he had no fear of protest from the African Mem- 
bers. They are prisoners of the European electors. 


Sir Roy has come to London in the flush of 
victory and with that aura of sweet reason that 
surrounds him when he has an immediate objec- 
tive in view. He is determined to persuade Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd to narrow down still further such 
little influence as the Africans of Northern 
Rhodesia may have in the future government of 
their territory. That the Federal Government had 
been consulted before the Secretary of State 
announced his recent proposals for constitutional 
reform is brushed aside. That Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
- is morally bound by his undertaking in the Com- 
mons on Ist August of this year to face the music 
aes, 


_ Security. 


in the House before he takes any further steps, is 
of no importance. On the tide of his electoral 
success, Sir Roy is determined, in this purely 
territorial matter also, to’ have his way. But if 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd gives ground again, it will pro- 
vide final proof that he too is a prisoner of 
European, and only European, opinion in East 
and Central Africa. 


SINGAPORE PARTIES 


INGAPORE faces a general election before 

March with 600,000 potential voters, 324,000 
citizens of one year’s standing and only 160,000 
who have ever used a polling station. With this 
all-important election ahead which will give 
Singapore internal self-government, with the know- 
ledge that thousands of voters are poor and 
illiterate, easily influenced by Communist front 
organisations, Mr. Lim Yew Hock, the Chief 
Minister and President of the Labour Front, has 
confused the situation by calling for the formation 
of a new party, the Singapore People’s Alliance, 
a party of individuals drawn from the Liberal 
Socialist Party, the Labour Front and the Workers’ 
Party. 

There have been rumours that the Labour Front 
would move to the right and line up with the 
Liberal-Socialists, which are neither liberal nor 
socialist but a rehash of the old Progressive Party, 
representing English-educated Chinese and their 
capitalist interests. That would have created a 
dangerous cleavage in Singapore on racial and 
class interests. There was a hope that the Labour 
Front, purged of its corrupt elements, would reach 
an understanding with the democratic socialist 
wing of the People’s Action Party under the 
leadership of Lee Kuan Yew. 

As there is little or no hope of the Labour Front 
winning the next election the formation of the 
S.P.A. is presumably a last-minute effort to save 
the electoral position. It is a desperate throw 
since large sums of money would be needed to 
build up an effective organisation in so short a 
time. 

The General Secretary of the Labour Front, 
Francis Thomas, has sent out a call to the branches 
to stand by the party. The fundamental issue 
which confronts the P.A.P. and the Labour Front 
is how to reconcile socialist policies with the need 
for foreign capital and economic stability. In 
other words, how to eliminate extremes of wealth 
and poverty, find employment for the ever 
increasing young people coming into industry and 
re-assure the Federation of Malaya that Singa- 
pore does not represent an undue risk to its 
The Singapore People’s Alliance has 
still to announce its programme; in the present 
fog of uncertainty, the democratic forces are 
weakened. 217 


COMMON MARKET AND UNO 


R. Spencer Rodgers writes from New York: 

Even before the Rome Treaty was ratified the anti- 
colonials in the U.N. started to debate its effects 
on French and Belgian Africa. It might well be 
that GATT or a Regional Commission for Africa 
would be a better organ in which to discuss this 
matter than the Fourth Committee, but since the 
Committee has already embarked on the subject, this 
suggestion is academic. It seems likely that the 
coming session will devote a considerable amount 
of attention to this new whipping boy so it would 
be wise to study the intentions of the makers of the 
treaty in question, particularly as they affect Africa. 


The Rome Treaty contains the following passage: 

‘Intending to confirm the soldiarity which binds 
Europe and overseas countries, and desiring to 
ensure the development of their prosperity, in 
accordance with the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. . . . The Member States hereby 
agree to bring into association with the Community 
the non-European countries and territories which 
have special relations with Belgium, France, Italy 
and the Netherlands. . . . The purpose of this asso- 
ciation shall be to promote the economic and social 
development of the countries and territories . . . 
this association shall . . . permit the furthering of 
the interests and prosperity of the inhabitants of 
these countries and territories in such a manner as 
to lead them to the economic, social and cultural 
development which they expect.’ 


The intentions of the signers are admirable. We 
may have reservations about the willingness of the 
‘Six fully to implement these high ideals but it is not 
for us to see bad faith until it is revealed. For this 
reason the impression is received that the anti-colonial 
bloc is jumping the gun a little too fast. 


The French delegate has argued that it is false to 
assume that the Common Market will reduce the 
African countries to the role of producer of raw 
materials and outlet for European manufactured 
goods (we might note that they could not be reduced 
to that status—they already have it!). His view is 
grounded in the fact that two provisions have been 
made to guard against such a situation. ‘‘ The Treaty 
includes clear provisions for the protection of local 
industries.’ Article 133, paragraph 3, reads as follows: 


‘The countries and territories may, however, 
levy customs duties which correspond to the needs 
of their development and to the requirements of 
their industrialisation or which, being of a fiscal 
nature, have the object of contributing to their 
budget.’ 


Furthermore, a Development Fund for the Over- 
seas Countries and Territories has been established, 
with a view to increasing investment. The distribu- 
tion and the rate of employment of the initial sum 
proposed for five years—-581 million EPU units of 
account—show that the signatories of the Rome 
Treaty intend to develop these regions in every field, 
including social and non-profit-bearing investment. 
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The investment fund is not a substitute for existing 
finance programmes, but in addition to them. .. .” 

If lived up to, these provisions should show the 
good faith of the Six. It is certain that most of the 
overseas deputies in France, from Minister 
Houphouet-Boigny to Trade Unionist Sekou Toure, 
have voted for ratification. 

Nevertheless, the Soviet delegate’s remarks about 
‘a new kind of colonial pact’ came as no surprise. 
The future should see this theme picked up by the 
anti-colonial bloc and echoed in other chambers than 
that of the Fourth Committee. 

The Treaty need not be attacked for its failure to 
provide for political as opposed to economic develop- 
ment. It is a limited institution and not designed 
to deal with the political problems of colonial Africa. 
Those problems cry out for a solution—but the Rome 
Treaty is not, and could not be, the instrument of 
delivery. 


Cotton and Hongkong 


Or’ three separate occasions in the House of 
Commons earlier this year I made the assertion 
that ‘hours of work of women in the textile mills 
of Hong Kong were the worst in Asia and the labour 
laws of Hong Kong were the worst in Asia and 
probably the worst in the world.’ At no time was 
this allegation, serious though it be, denied by the 
Government front bench. On the contrary, the Rt. 
Hon. Reginald Maudling, Paymaster-General, in 
winding up the cotton debate for the Government 
on 30th June, 1958, admitted that a case had been 
made out of excessive hours of work in Hong Kong 
textile mills and in consequence Miss Ogilvie of the 
Colonial Office was being sent out forthwith to 
investigate as part of the preparatory work for new 
labour legislation for Hong Kong. 

At the Cotton Board’s Harrogate Conference, on 
18th October, 1958, Sir Cuthbert Clegg, one of 
Lancashire’s three negotiators in the recent talks 
with Hong Kong textile interests, stated, in response 
to a question, that Hong Kong textile employers had 
expressed great indignation at what they called 
‘hostile propaganda’ directed against Hong Kong, 
and asked Lancashire’s negotiators for an assurance 
that if agreement were reached on export ceilings, 
this ‘ propaganda’ would cease. I promptly inter- 
vened and told the conference that if the so-called 
‘hostile propaganda ’ were my allegations, which had 
never been refuted, that thousands of Hong Kong 
operatives, nearly half of them females, were being 
worked 12 hours a day, seven days a week, with 
only four days’ holiday a year, then my voice would 
not be silenced on this issue, agreement or no 
agreement. 

Hourly earnings in Hong Kong compare not 
unfavourably with hourly earnings in Japan, India 
and Pakistan. But daily and weekly hours worked 
in many mills in Hong Kong are scandalous even 
by Asian standards and are a grave reflection on 
the United Kingdom Parliament where final responsi- 
bility rests. The Colonial Secretary has often said 


that he and the U.K. Parliament have special 
. responsibilities to Hong Kong because it is a Crown 
Colony. But apparently he was thinking only, or 
mainly, of the industrial and commercial interests 
which, in any case, are doing very well. Profits are 
often fantastically high. In the early 1950’s it was 
not uncommon for a new cotton mill in Hong Kong 
to earn 100 per cent on capital in a single year. 
Does not our responsibility extend also to the tens 
of thousands of Chinese industrial workers? Is it not 
our responsibility to see that they, particularly the 
women, are protected against long hours of work 
—hours so excessive as to be certain to undermine 
their health? 

Hong Kong is on the doorstep of Communist 
China. Here in Hong Kong we have let pass one of 
the worst examples of unrestricted capitalist exploita- 
tion—80-hour working weeks for thousands while 
thousands are unemployed! Is this the way to stop 
the spread of Communism? 


Ernest Thornton 


. ad 

(At the time of going to press the Government has 
introduced a small measure of improvement by the 
approval of regulations restricting the hours which 
women and young persons between the ages of 16 
and 18 (men are not affected) are allowed to work 
in industrial enterprises to a maximum of ten a day 
and 60a week. They may not be employed on more 
than six days a week and night work remains pro- 
hibited; overtime is permissible provided weekly 
hours do not exceed 66 and that the Labour Depart- 
ment is notified. The regulations apply from Ist 
January 1959.—Ed.) 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of VENTURE. 
FREEDOM FOR WHAT? 

Sir,—The letter of Mr. Fenner Brockway in your 
October issue deserves comment. 

Mr. Brockway says he and his friends of the 
Movement for Colonial Freedom ‘found in difficult 
to believe’ Lim Yew Hock and his ministers when 
they said that they, and not the British took the 
responsible decisions for detention or banishment of 
Communists. The implication seems to be that Mr. 
Brockway is sincere and intelligent, whilst Singapore’s 
elected leaders are stupid, dishonest stooges. This 
sort of arrogance shows throughout the letter. 

Mr. Brockway says, ‘We oppose the setting aside 
of civil liberties in order to crush political opponents. 
Every human being has the right to be heard and 
tried.’ 

But Mr. Brockway should know that the difficulty 
in getting evidence is not because our Communists 
have committed no crimes, but because they have 
committed such terrible ones that people are dead 
scared of their vengeance. Mr. Brockway might also 
be scared if he had lived here, not protected by a 
white skin but exposed to the full pressure of intimi- 
dation. A lenient Communist punishment here is a 
cup of acid thrown in a woman’s face to burn away 
her eyes and cheeks. _A strict punishment is a bullet 
jn the brain. 


To talk of setting aside civil liberties to crush 
political opponents is in that context simple nonsense. 
Singapore people first had a lifetime of enervating 
colonialism; then they suffered Japanese militarism; 
since the war they have experienced the brutalities of 
Communism. It is excusable if they feel that dis- 
cretion is the better part of valour and leave the task 
of protecting their civil liberties to their Police. 

The right of criminals to be heard and tried is an 
important and valuable one. The right of humble 
people to be protected by their government against 
illegal violence is an absolute one, especially when 
the illegal violence is systematically organised with 
the aim of establishing tyranny. When the evidence 
can be given publicly, our Communists are brought 
to court. When that is impossible, they go before 
an Appeal Tribunal of three judges, who have an 
unrestricted power to order their release if the case 
presented to them is insufficient. Our judges are 
independent and exercise their judgment freely. By 
what right does Mr. Brockway associate them 
with the Communist judiciary serving totalitarian 
dictatorship? 


Again, Mr. Brockway says the Movement for 
Colonial Freedom ‘regretted that so much energy 
and expenditure, necessary for the progress of the 
people, was being diverted to internal strife’ and 
implies that the elected government of the Federation 
of Malaya is to blame for this waste. It is not the 
elected government but the Communists who caused 
the internal strife and still keep it alive. It is they 
who have been killing people and who refuse to 
accept the authority of the elected government. 


It is a poor way of serving freedom to try to 
withdraw the help needed for the maintenance of 
freedom. Mr. Brockway shows little respect either 
for the wisdom of the elected government of the 
Federation or for the people who voted them into 
power with a massive majority. 


A final quotation. Mr. Brockway says, ‘ Mr. Eber 
has made a detailed personal statement to our 
Executive, and we have come unanimously to the 
conclusion that the allegations against him are 
untrue.’ Thus having heard the case for the defence, 
Mr. Brockway concludes there is no case for the 
prosecution. His implicit assumption ignores the 
possibility that Malayans may be quite as well quali- 
fied as himself to form conclusions about Mr. Eber, 
and quite as honest as himself in the conclusions they 
come to. 

I regret having to write this letter. I know Mr. 
Brockway by reputation as a simple, well-meaning 
man, anxious to stand up for what he thinks is right. 
Many colonial officials were equally simple and well- 
meaning, and tried equally to serve the right as they 
saw it. But such anxiety to do right is easily invali- 
dated by a fundamental lack of humility; by an 
inability to understand that what suits England may 
not suit Malaya; by a deep reluctance to accept sin- 
cerely that Chinese Lim Yew Hock may be as decent 
a man as English Brockway and much more likely 


*to know and understand the facts of our local 


Communism. 
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HE successful outcome of the Nigerian 

Constitutional Conference may in some sense be 
called a victory for the agenda. The decision, taken 
on the initiative of Mr. Lennox-Boyd, to postpone 
to a late stage in the proceedings consideration of 
the question of the creation of new States within 
the Federation was a master-stroke. The Willink 
Minorities Report! in this matter follows closely the 
views of the Northern People’s Congress, and had 
also been declared acceptable by the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons, the ruling 
party of the East. Clearly then, their leaders were in 
no position to open the first breach in the acceptance 
of the Report by opposing its proposals, discussed 
earlier in the proceedings, to entrench in the Consti- 
tution certain fundamental human rights. It was 
also wise to show a spirit of compromise on other 
issues and to reserve their fire for the major battle 
over the inviolability of their Regional boundaries. 
Chief Awolowo, the Western Premier, faced with 
the long-planned alliance of the East and North, 
did his utmost to present his Government’s and the 
Action Group’s case to the British people despite the 
meagre coverage of the Conference by the British 
press, and in doing so, utilised new and interesting 
methods, such as the engagement of public relations 
counsel and the use of advertising space in ‘ The 
Times’, For the rest he was well content to accept 
day-to-day gains in conference and to gird himself 
for the struggle over states, reassured to some extent 
by a hint from Mr. Lennox-Boyd earlier in the pro- 
ceedings that despite the Willink Report the subject 
was not entirely closed. 


Agreement on Police 


This is not to belittle the achievements in other 
fields. The compromise between the advocates of 
federal and regional control of the police whereby 
there is to be a balance of power between the regional 
and federal authorities, with that balance in diffi- 
culty or emergency tipping heavily on the side 
of the Federal Government, is ingenious and prob- 
ably workable. The acceptance of the Fiscal Com- 
mission Report is also a statesmanlike decision. 
The Report achieves a sound balance between the 
principle of Derivation and a flexible concept of 
Need. By incorporating the device of a considerable 
Distributable Pool, in the neighbourhood of £8m. or 
£9m. at present revenue levels, it strengthens the hand 
of the Federal Government and does something to 
ensure that there shall not be too much uneveness of 
development between the richer and poorer parts of 
the country. The decisions on the Judiciary are not 
' so satisfactory. Up to the level of the Federal 
Supreme Court the judicial system remains a regional 
affair governed by Judicial Service Commissions 
regionally appointed. This is in some part due to 
the anomalies which persist between native law and 
custom, Muslim law, and the legal system introduced 


1 See Venture, October, 1958, page 5. 


NIGERIAN COMP. 


by the British. But it is alarming that in the North 
the Emirs, functioning as magistrates, should be 
exempted from the supervision of their own Judicial 
Service Commission. 

The writing into the Constitution of safeguards for 
certain Fundamental Human Rights is a compromise 
attempt to protect the minorities. It is specially 
welcome to the Action Group, since such a proposal 
was put forward by them at the 1957 Conference, 
not so much for the protection of minorities as for 
the protection of the ordinary citizen against 
arbitrary political powers. It was accepted by 
the Northern and Eastern leaders also, if only 
because it was part and parcel of the Willink 
Commission’s recommendations which they wished 
to see accepted without detailed debate. Unfor- 
tunately, the rights recognised do not concede to the 
women of the North equal civic rights with men, 
since on this point both Chief Awolowo and Dr. 
Azikiwe came up against the solid rock of Muslim 
objection. The value of these rights of course 
depends ultimately on the safeguards covering con- 
stitutional change. We have had examples elsewhere, 
in the Central African Federation and in Ghana, of 
the ease with which constitutional safeguards cari 
be whittled down or recklessly thrown overboard by 
a determined and powerful central government. For 
Nigeria it is proposed that amendment of the 
entrenched provisions in the Federal Constitution 
will require a two-thirds majority of all the members 
in each House of the Federal legislature together 
with the full concurrence of at least two of the 
Regional legislatures. In the case of entrenched 
provisions in the Regional constitutions a similar 
two-thirds majority both in the legislature of the 
Region concerned, and in the Federal legislature, is 
required. In Ghana recently we have seen how flimsy 
is the safeguard of Regional consent, but it must be 
remembered that there Regional Assemblies were 
recently created by the government of the day. In 
Nigeria however, they have had a vigorous experience 
of independent life prior to the abdication of the 
metropolitan power. It is difficult to see what surer 
safeguards could have been devised though it might 
perhaps have been useful to provide for a statutory 
period of delay between the enactment of constitu- 
tional change and its implementation. 


The Southern Cameroons 


The decision to offer to the people of the Southern 
Cameroons the opportunity to contract into an 
independent Federation of Nigeria with full Regional 
status was very much according to expectation but 
has subsequently been cast into doubt. De Gaulle’s 
announcement that he proposes to grant independence 
to the French Cameroons in 1960 is likely seriously 
to embarrass Dr. Endeley, the Southern Cameroons 
Premier, and to give added political strength to those 
of his opponents who favour early unification of the 
two territories. The elections in the Southern 
Cameroons due very shortly are therefore likely to. 
be decisive for its future, and a victory for those 
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favouring unification would probably lead to -an 
intensification of propaganda in the Northern 
Cameroons, now administered as part of the Northern 
Region, though also part of the Trusteeship Terri- 
tory. It might well be therefore that the first breach 
in the present boundaries of the Northern Region 
might occur here and before the date of Nigerian 
independence. 


Question oi New States 


For let us make no mistake, the issue of the sub- 
division of the Regions into more States has occupied 
and still occupies the centre of the stage set for the 
independence of Nigeria. It is not for us here to 
recapitulate the arguments on this vital issue, though 
we still feel that it would have been wiser to have 
faced up to the problem rather than to attempt to 
shelve it until after independence, as has been done. 
The Willink Commission rejected out of hand the 
possibility of further states being created, as by its 
terms of reference it was almost bound to do. It is 
Chief Awolowo’s triumph at the Conference that 
the matter has been kept open not only by provision 
in the Constitution for machinery making it possible 
to create new states, but also because a pledge has 
been obtained from the Secretary. of State that the 
situation may be reviewed prior to independence if 
the Federal election results justify it. The significant 
point here is that the principles that under certain 
conditions new states may be created or existing 
boundaries revised have been accepted. Admittedly 
the machinery devised is heavily weighted in favour 
of the majority peoples opposing such subdivision 
but only thus could the objection of the East-North 
united front be overcome. Critical though the 
Western Government and the Action Group may 
be of this machinery, Chief Awolowo showed his 
statesmanship by accepting the compromise, thus 
avoiding a breakdown in the Conference and the 
accusation of being the one responsible for a serious 
delay in the achievement of independence. Such an 
occurrence would have been excellent ammunition in 
the coming Federal election for the opponents of the 
Action Group. But the Western Premier, in accept- 
ing this, stated in full Conference and with the 
utmost firmness that he would fight the election on 
the States issue, would win a majority in the Federal 
House, and with this evidence of the will of the 
people in his hands, would return to ask for recon- 
sideration by the Secretary of State prior to the 
implementation of independence. Chief Awolowo, 
moreover, remains the only Regional Premier firmly 
committed to the transfer of his leadership, whether 
in power or in opposition, from the comparative 
safety of the Regional, to the precariousness of the 
Federal House. 


Everything now depends on the outcome of the 
Federal electioris in Decembér, 1959. It is for this 
reason that the Western Premier pressed so hard at 
the Conference for adequate electoral arrangements 
and supervision. There have been serious grounds 


for criticism of the conduct of elections in all the 
Regions in the past. As far as the East and West 
are concerned the doubling of the number of con- 
stituencies for the Regional elections, the decision to 
make them single member constituencies and the 
provision of Regional Electoral Commissions will go 
far to correct past abuses. But in these Regions, 
despite irregularities and despite the alleged activities 
of the Zikist Vanguard in the East, and ActionGroup 
strong-arm squads in the West, it has usually been 
possible for the contending parties to campaign and 
state their case with reasonable freedom. In the 
more authoritarian North this has not been so easy. 
The Emirs are identified with the Northern People’s 
Congress there and to criticise the latter may be 
interpreted as denigration of the local ruler, an 
offence under Muslim law. Many of the local 
magistrates are nominees of the Emirs; and the 
Native Authorities, of which the Emirs are usually 
the head, control their own police forces. These 
factors have militated against active political cam- 
paigning by opposition groups, particularly when 
they have their origins outside the Region. It must 
not be forgotten, moreover, that, except in a few 
urban constituencies, the men of the Northern 
Region will in the coming election be exercising the 
direct vote for the first time in their history. The 
Northern Peoples Congress leaders at the Conference 
have given assurances in this matter and have 
accepted the provision of both Federal and Regional 
Electoral Commissions appointed by the Governor 
General or the Governor respectively, in his discretion 
after consultation with the appropriate Prime 
Minister. 


Testing Time for the Emirs 


The sincerity of these assurances is to be tested 
during December by the holding of an Action Group 
Regional rally in Kano which has been the seat of 
much friction in the past. An impartial electoral 
commission will have its work cut out to ensure 
adequate supervision in constituencies many of which 
are remote and ill-served by communications. In 
any case the true testing time will be the lengthy 
campaign leading up to polling day. 

When this has been said, it is appropriate also to 
pay tribute to the spirit of compromise shown at 
this Conference by the Northern leaders. The appre- 
hensions of the Emirs are not difficult to understand. 
Lord Lugard, after the conquest, recognised their 
authority and incorporated them in the administra- 
tion. As long as the region was governed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor by Order-in-Council, they were 
accepted as his advisers and were frequently con- 
sulted, and it was not until after the last war that 
the North achieved a legislative body of its own. 
The devolution demanded of the Emirs from auto- 
cracy to forms of democratic usage, has therefore 
been a swift one. The test for them now is with what 
good grace they can accept the continuance of this 
inevitable process. 224 


Correspondence 
(Continued from page 5) 


It happens that over certain proposals for political 
alignment I disagree with Lim Yew Hock; but I 
fully support him in his efforts to maintain democ- 
racy here against the attacks of Communism. 

The whole tone of Mr. Brockway’s letter shows 
that he still unconsciously accepts the old imperial 
myth of white superiority. He cannot believe that 
leaders in Malaya know what they are doing or are 
trying to do what is right. He believes that on him 
falls the white man’s burden of guiding and censur- 
ing them. If he and the other wideawake Members 
of Parliament really care about colonial freedom, 
they should show that they recognise that Asians 
can be their equals in integrity and intelligence and 
do not need their high moral patronage. 


FRANCIS THOMAS, 
Singapore. Member of Legislative Assembly. 


To the Editor of VENTURE 


KENYA FUTURE—A EUROPEAN VIEW 

Sir,—Confidence among Europeans in Kenya is 
shaken. Capital is leaving the country on quite a 
scale. Imports are dropping—they have always been 
financed to a considerable extent by the import of 
capital and in recent years we have had the benefit 
of an adverse balance on visible trade amounting to 
more than. £30m. The Government derives about 
half its income from Customs duties on imports and 
the situation at the moment is serious. Any further 
net drop in imports of capital will force drastic 
reductions in Government expenditure, including 
expenditure on the social services. 

The bulk of the rest of the Government’s revenue 
comes from income tax, which of course is almost 
entirely levied on Europeans and Indians. The effect 
of any check to European and Indian enterprise 
therefore reacts on the revenue. The following figures 
show what would be the potential effect of taking an 
extreme measure such as cutting out European and 
Indian enterprise altogether and trying to run the 
country on taxation raised from Africans. 

The total revenue of the Kenya Government in 
1957-58 was estimated at some £30m. The big 
figures were: 


Customs and Excise £11,780,000 
Income Tax £11,800,000 
Poll Tax .. we £2,450,000 
Licences (incl. vehicles)... £1,895,000 


Of this, Africans are reckoned to contribute about 
one-third of the first item and under items three and 
four perhaps £2 million odd—a total of £6 million. 
In the extreme case therefore, it might seem that 
the revenue would be cut to a fifth; but it might 
actually be worse, because Africans owe much of 
their ability to pay to the fact that they are employed 
by Europeans or Indians. 

It can be argued that the country as a whole would 
be happier if the settlers were removed and the rate 
of Government expenditure were reduced to the level 
which taxation on Africans could sustain: But the 
difference between East and West Africa -at the 
moment is that with the exception of cotton and 


coffee in Uganda and some coffee in Tanganyika 
native production is very limited in East Africa. The 
Kenya Government is doing its best through the 
Swynnerton Plan—with the help of U.K. grants—to 
develop African agricultural production, principally 
in major centres of population, that is, in the Kikuyu 
country and in the areas bordering upon Lake 
Victoria. Until we can complete land consolidation, 
however, the results will not begin to show. 

The Kenya settlers’ party, now called the Progres- 
sive Local Government Party, is taking the line, at 
this rather difficult moment, that they will do all they 
can to support any genuine policy of development, 
not merely in the Highlands, but also, and more 
important, in the African areas, where it must always 
be remembered that four-fifths of the population live. 
provided that conditions are maintained in the 
Highlands and in the towns which are tolerable to 
Europeans and Asians. At the present stage this 
means that European administrative control must 
be continued in these areas. 

At present, European control is in practice main- 
tained in the county councils—i.e., the Highlands— 
by the fact that the electors are landholders and 
that, by administrative arrangement, landholding is 
confined to Europeans. In the towns it is maintained 
by the racial balance of the constitutions of the 
councils. It is possible to go further and to say that 
if there were agreement that European local control 
should continue in the Highlands and the towns, then 
Europeans and Asians would agree—even now—to a 
very considerable ‘ Africanisation’ of the Central 
Government. It would of course be necessary also 
to agree on the basis for central taxation. 

The position of the African population at present 
is difficult. The Government has not, except for the 
Swynnerton Plan, which is comparatively recent, 
ever genuinely tried to develop the African population 
in a full sense. For example, they have definitely 
not pressed the development of higher education for 
Africans—for the very understandable reason that 
if they did so there would be increased pressure to 
let the better educated African play a larger part in 
the administration of the country. 

This point is now appreciated by the settlers— 
anyhow in the persons of their leaders—and the short- 
term solution which commends itself is that there 
should now be a genuine attempt to devolop the 
African—the sky being taken as the limit for a change 
—provided that European control is retained in the 
Highlands and the towns. In this next phase the 
Africans should at least be allowed to run their own 
areas. It is obvious that the way to learn to drive is to 
start driving, but it is thought essential that the 
Africans should not at this stage be allowed to take 
over the whole country. 

There is, I think, no doubt, in the special economic 
circumstances of Kenya, that if something on these 
lines ‘could be agreed, the Europeans could be 
enlisted in support of a genuine attempt to develop 
the whole country. 

We should also avoid the heavy dip in the curve 
of Government expenditure which will undoubtedly 
follow any further transfer of power to Africans 
at the centre without these precautions, .- 


It must be remembered that development here has 
hitherto been based very largely upon agriculture, and 
upon agriculture at incredibly low rates of wages. 
Kenya has lived upon exports of coffee, sisal and tea, 
There are valuable mineral deposits in Tanganyika 
and some in Uganda—practically none in Kenya. 
The coffee market is now in a most uncertain state; 
the price of sisal has dropped to a level at which 
it can no longer be produced economically by the 
old methods—-sisal in future will have to be run on 
a basis of rotation, with cattle and some form of 
alernative cropping. Any considerable industrialisa- 
tion is a long way ahead and it will be a long time 
before Africans can manage either an industrial or 
even an agricultural economy on the principles which 
will be necessary if it is to produce more than a 
subsistence standard of living. The European and 
Asian element is therefore really necessary if the 
Africans themselves are to have anything in the 
nature of civilised standards at all quickly. 

It is true that the policy here outlined is a degree 
of administrative separation between certain areas in 
the country. But it is important that Britain should 
understand that the aim of those who propose it 
is to lay the foundation of what will, as soon as 
praticable, become a full democracy. It is a question 
of how best to retain the confidence of the minorities 
and to enlist their whole-hearted support through 
the necessary stage of development. 


Kenya A MEMBER 


[Fenner Brockway: “I am prepared to leave Mr. 
Thomas’s criticism of myself to the judgment of your 
readers, but I cannot permit the repeated attack on 
Mr. Eber to pass. The M. C. F. Executive Com- 
mittee considered the evidence against him fully, 
communicating with the highest authorities at the 
time of his internment. Not one of us is a Com- 
munist, and our decision was unanimous. One would 
hope that these smears could now be dropped.”’] 


To the Editor of VENTURE 
ACTION IN MAURITIUS? 

Sir,—Your timely and valuable comment Action 
in Mauritius? last month spotlighted the urgency 
and complexity of the measures that are needed to 
stabilise the island’s economic and social situations. 
May I, however, supplement the comment by adding 
some very: pertinent facts about unemployment there 
(as revealed in the Luce Report) which will illustrate 
the extremely grave situation which confronts the 
local administration? 

The population at the beginning of this year was 
600,000, of whom only 336,000 were of working 
age (that is, over 14). Of these, only 205,000 (or 61 
per cent) were economically active or potentially 
economically active; the rest were housewives, 
students, retired, etc. But of the 205,000 economic- 
ally active persons, no less than 31,000—or 15.1 per 
cent—were unemployed. Of these, as many as 4,200 
had never at any time had a job; while half the 
unemployed were aged 18 or under. 

Only a third of the total population was, in fact, 
economically active; so that each worker had to 
keep three people. This ratio of economically 


active persons to total population, 1 to 3, is among 
the lowest in the world; just as the whole unemploy- 
ment situation in Mauritius is among the worst in 
the world. 

Under-employment was widespread; as many as 
20,500 workers—10 per cent of the economically 
active—were under-employed at the time of Mr. 
Luce’s enquiry. 

The average length of the working week was 
found to be 37 hours, and the average worker worked 
only 23 days out of every 30. In other words, a 
possible 205,000 workers were available to work 23 
days each in order to feed 600,000 people 30 days 
each. In other words, only 4,715,000 workdays are 
available to provide for 18 million food-days! 

Regarding wages, Mr. Luce discovered that the 
average daily-paid man earned only 3.80 rupees 
(5s. 8d.) a day, while the average monthly wage of 
the monthly-paid men was only 93 rupees (£7). Yet 
even the most meagre existence for a family of four 
costs 170 rupees a month; no wonder that with 
big gaps every month between wages and necessary 
expenditure, almost every worker is always in debt. 

PETER IBBOTSON. 
London Representative, Mauritius Times. 


~RACE DISCRIMINATION 


Labour’s Statement 

The following are the principal points of the 
statement made by the Labour Party at the Scar- 
borough Conference. 

Although we believe that the fundamental and 
long term solution of this problem is educational, 
none the less there are public manifestations of racial 
prejudice so serious that they must be dealt with 
by legislation. 

We are firmly convinced that any form of British 
legislation limiting Commonwealth immigration to 
this country would be disastrous to our status in the 
Comomnwealth and to the confidence of the Com- 
monwealth peoples. 

To meet the challenge of racialism in this country 
and to develop a genuine sense of racial equality 
the next Labour Government will 

(i) Maintain regular consultation on this issue with 
the rest of the Commonwealth; 

(ii) by its housing policy reduce pressure on 
accommodation; 

(iii) through its economic policy, restore the full 
employment now endangered by Tory Govern- 
ment policy; 

(iv) through the Ministry of Education, initiate a 
sustained campaign to increase knowledge and 
understanding of Commonwealth peoples; 

(v) encourage and co-ordinate local citizens’ 
committees charged with the responsibility of 
developing understanding between all minority 
groups and the British people, and of combating 
every form of discrimination; 

(vi) increase substantially economic aid 
under-developed areas; 

(vii) introduce legislation which will outlaw discri- 
mination in public places and use the full 
weight of Government influence against every 
form of discrimination. 223 


to the 


Parliament and the Colonies 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


OPENING the new sessionof Parliament the Queen 
declared that the Government, in the spirit which 
inspired the recent Trade and Economic Conference 
at Montreal, would seek to promote the closest 
co-operation within the Commonwealth. New legisla- 
tion to maintain the provision of financial aid for 
colonial development and welfare would be laid 
before Parliament and the Government would neglect 
no opportunity to promote the advance of colonial 
territories and the increasing association of their 
peoples in the management of their own affairs. In 
the ensuing debate, however, backbenchers expecting 
some indication of firm Government proposals to 
tackle the Commonwealth’s immediate economic and 
social problems were disappointed. 


Mr. John Dugdale asked scathingly if the Prime 
Minister was satisfied that millions in the Common- 
wealth were suffering from acute poverty. There 
were villages in India, for example, which had no 
piped water and no agricultural machinery. What 
were we doing to help them? Referring to China’s 
great industrial drive he urged the Government to 
back a similar drive to raise living standards not 
only in India but in smalier territories like the 
Solomon Islands, Fiji, and the Seychelles. Britain 
now gave some £70m. a year to under-developed 
countries in grants, loans and Government invest- 
ments. The Labour Party, however, intended to give 
over £170m., or one per cent of the national income, 
each year when it came to power. That money 
should be used first for technical help and it would 
be an excellent thing if a great inter-Commonwealth 
technical service could be set up to which all 
members of the Commonwealth would contribute— 
a service in which there was interchangeability of 
pension and security and which would attract people 
who had the urge to work overseas. In this respect 
he welcomed the Montreal proposal for a big 
increase in scholarships but there was still much to 
be done. 

Action should be taken on channelling surplus 
food of some Commonwealth countries to others in 
desperate need. Commonwealth experts meeting in 
London in June said there was a wheat surplus of 
double one year’s exports from all Commonwealth 
countries. In maize there was a carry-over of 
30m. tons from the 1956 to the 1957 crop. There 
was also a surplus of cocoa, rice, barley and oats. 
Why couldn’t Britain play her part in distributing 
this food by providing cheap shipping? There was 
a need for planned investment, a plan to channel 
investment into those countries which needed it most. 

And finally there was the need to buy more from 
the Commonwealth. For instance we were still 
buying enormous quantities of tobacco and cotton 
from the United States with hard-earned dollars. 
Mr. Dugdale recalled that when he was at the 
Colonial Office great strides were made towards pro- 
ducing cotton of the American type in Nigeria, and 
he hoped that developmen: was continuing. But if 


we were to buy successfully from the Commonwealth 
we must do it with guaranteed prices and bulk 
purchase. One of the best things done by the Labour 
Government was its decision to buy sugar from the 
West Indies in bulk at guaranteed prices over a long 
period. The Commonwealth Sugar Agreement had 
revolutionised their economy. (Oct. 30.) 

Mr. Patrick Maitland welcomed the fact that the 
Queen’s Speech put the Commonwealth first. But 
how were we to make sure the dozen Commonwealth 
governments which subscribed to the Montreal 
recommendations lived up to their pledges to the 
660 million Commonwealth citizens? There was at 
present no regular Parliamentary forum for the 
Commonwealth to chivvy, badger, question and 
probe to find out from Ministers what was going on. 
And he suggested that one of the most urgent needs 
was an annual conference of the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association which could perform that 
function. If this conference had a steady delegation 
from each of the main Commonwealth Parliaments 
there would be a sense of continuity. Mr. Maitland 
welcomed the setting up of a Commonwealh consul- 
tative economic council as a result of the Montreal 
talks but pressed for more information about it. 
(Oct. 28.) 


Technical Aid for Africa 

In reply to a question, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said 
that the Government had no plans to set up an 
organisation for technical aid to Commonwealth 
countries in Africa. A new international technical 
assistance scheme, the Foundation for Mutual 
Assistance in Africa South of the Sahara was set up 
in February. He understood that Canada’s offer of 
500,000 dollars for technical aid was independent of 
the question of any new formal organisation. (Nov. 4.) 


Coconut Development in British Guiana 

Mr. Profumo, the Colonial Under - Secretary, 
announced that in British Guiana a coconut nursery 
was recently set up in the Moruca area in the North- 
West district from which it was hoped to provide 
some 20,000 seedlings next year for distribution to 
farmers in the area. Other nurseries had been set 
up on the coast to produce in 1958-59 some 70,000 
seedlings. Other plans for development of coconut 
cultivation included increased loans to producers, 
special attention to pest control, use of fertilizers and 
general rehabilitation of existing plantations. A 
scheme for production of coir products on a cottage 
industry basis was now under way and if successful 


would be extended and developed on a co-operative 
basis. (Nov. 4.) 


Co-operatives 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd, replying to a question, said that 
there were 86 primary co-operative societies market- 
ing coffee in Kenya in 1957 compared with 28 in 
1952. They had 56,082 members. In Tanganyika 


there were 135 with 147,372 members compared with 
99 with 94,362 in 1952. (Oct. 23.) - * 
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Guide to Books... 


The Politics of Inequality 
By Gwendolen M. Carter (Thomas & Hudson, 
63s.). 


FTER the May, 1948 election in South Africa 
there came from all over the country stories of 
election frauds which shocked our consciences as 
much as the results had shocked our sense of security. 
But our consciences should have been prepared. The 
Nationalists had proved their acceptance of the letter 
of democratic institutions but no more. Whether 
in an election campaign or in Parliament, this fervent, 
dogmatic, racial movement regards the law as some- 
thing to be outwitted in order to gain its own ends. 
Professor Carter’s superbly documented and 
detailed work shows that nothing had changed by 
1953, nor, we may guess, by 1958. However, her 
prime motive is not to prove a case but, true to 
academic standards, to gather and arrange facts. And 
this was not always as easy as one would imagine: 
it is surprising to learn that South African political 
parties are reluctant to divulge the methods of their 
organisation, while figures on the distribution of the 
press are only available after tiring research. 

The resulting book is a landmark in South African 
literature. It is the first attempt to produce a com- 
prehensive and scientific account of pure politics in 
a country which has attracted so many journalists 
of pre-conceived ideas. And the general election of 
1953 has been the focal point of the study. Party 
policies and organisation, the part played by the 
press, the personality of the candidates, the course 
of the campaign, the strengths and weaknesses of 
each party and an analysis of the results are all 
aspects which have been meticulously investigated 
and dispassionately presented. 

It is inevitable, if a little disappointing, that non- 
European politics play a small part in the drama. 
This is a descripton of events as they are, not an 
unearthing of potentially dominant forces, and today 
the pdactical importance of the views and organisa- 
tions of the Coloured, Asians and Africans is slight. 

So the villain is still in command of the stage. The 
unbounded energy and self-righteousness of the 
Nationalist Afrikaner make a powerful impression. 
The Party, the Afrikaans Press and the Dutch 
Reformed Church are linked together in a sweep of 
_ emotion which brushes aside the colourless political 
rationalism of the far from liberal United Party and 
embraces an ever increasing number of the chosen 
race. Small wonder that no one holds out much 
hope for peace in South Africa: the black giant is 
tumbling, but a clash with a dynamic foe lies ahead. 

It would be pleasing to record that this book defies 
criticism. But Professor Carter is not always on 
sure ground when she ventures from her own 
subject. True, her treatment of the application of 
the Nationalist Government’s policy between 1948 
and 1953 is thorough, and if her comments seem 
somewhat derogatory they are at least straight- 
forward. 

But in her historical background she seems to have 
swallowed a few jingoistic beliefs. It is hard to 
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pin her down to any inaccurate generalisation, but 
in this section there is a pervading atmosphere of 
antagonism towards the Afrikaners and smug sup- 
port for the British. The fact that this tendency is 
only slight merely makes it the more misleading. 
One astounding assertion, appearing on page 27, is 
that ‘ Afrikaner nationalism has come only gradually 
. .. to see the relations between European and non- 
European as the crucial issue’. Actually the Afri- 
kaners have been acutely aware of this fact since 
they first met the Bantu in 1770. 

A possibly sujective criticism concerns the author's 
handling of religious matters. She does give con- 
siderable space to the machinations of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, but it deserves even more atten- 
tion, and should certainly not be ranked fifth among 
‘Nationalist groups and influences’. The English- 
speaking church deserve more than two pages; 
religion is important in South Africa both in theory 
and in practice. Perhaps one may conjecture a 
prejudiced personal materialism; how else can one 
account for her proposition (page 273) that Calvinists 
have worked for freedom where they have been in 
the minority but have ‘strongly supported the 
authority of the State’ when in the majority? 

Finally, I feel that Professor Carter does not 
realise how great is the tendency of the Afrikaners 
to quarrel among themselves when outside dangers 
have been removed. The early history of the Cape 
Colony, or the Transvaal from 1840 to 1875, give 
such continual examples of this weakness that it 
may be accepted as a generalisation. The three 
branches of the Dutch Reformed Church, too, have 
a long tradition of bitter relations, despite the com- 
petition for their attention of outside foes. It is 
only historical accident—the British, the war with 
the non-Europeans, the discovery of gold, the British 
again and now the hostility of the world at large— 
which has kept the race united. There is, of course, 
every indication that such factors will continue for 
some time, but it is doubtful whether the vigour of 
the Afrikaners is inherent. 

The Politics of Inequality is a most stimulating 
work and, in its own sphere, a magnificent achieve- 
ment. It can be unreservedly recommended both 
as an introduction and an authoritative reference to 
South African political problems. 


Roy Gale 
The Idea of Colonialism 
Ed. R. Strausz-Hupé and H. W. Hazard (Praeger, 
New York: Atlantic Books, Stevens and Sons, 
London, 42s.). 

Seventeen writers, all of them American citizens 
or residents, have contributed to this volume. With: 
the exception of one graduate student they are all 
teachers or research workers. The names include 
Hans Kohn of City College, a well-known writer 
on nationalism and history, and Professor W. Y. 


“Elliott of Harvard. Strausz-Hupé is well-known for 


his interests of a geopolitical bent. 
Part I reflects on the myth and reality of 
colonialism. Part II consists of historical chapters on 
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Britain and France, Tsarist and Soviet Russia, US. 
and Latin American anti-colonialism, and the effects 
of wartime Japanese expansion. Part III discusses 
Bandung, Indian attitudes, Soviet colonialism and 
anti-colonialism, Algeria, Western policy and the 
U.N. Part IV is entitled ‘ Assessment’. 

Similar themes run through all these contributions. 
They recognise that European colonialism is near- 
dead but reject the idea that Europe should have a 
particularly bad conscience for the past. They 
deplore the inability of the Afro-Asian to see that 
colonialism is not purely a product of modern history 
and that it was practised before the ascendancy of 
Europe. They also deplore the inability of the non- 
European to see that the Nyak or Naga may now be 
just as much a subject of one form of colonialism as 
the Maori was in the past. Most of all they deplore 
the inability of the non-European to recognize the 
colonial nature of Russia’s hegemony over East 
Europe and the Asian republics of the U.S.S.R. 

Such views necessitate a broad approach to 
colonialism and that is what this book contains— 
with the notable exception that little serious con- 
sideration is given to the Latin American concept of 
dollar-imperialism. 

Despite the ‘team’ nature of the book certain 
contradictions creep in. At one point we are 
emphatically told that there never has been an 
Algerian national consciousness; at another we are 
told that the Algerians fall into the first category 
of subjected nations or sub-nations. We are also 
told that the Mau Mau terror was let loose through 
the efforts of a Russian training centre, which is 
rather straining the facts. 

There is a lot of fence-straddling and the book 
contains few concrete proposals about either the 
idea of colonialism or the facts behind it. The most 
factual and careful contribution is that of the 
graduate student, Richard Kozicki, who writes on 
the United Nations and colonialism. 

Despite these limitations, the book is a valuable 
contribution to the subject, likely to be of interest 
and use to the serious but non-specialist reader. The 
Afro-Asians would do well to read the quotations 
from Lenin which attack nationalism and which will 
not be found in Marxist literature normally addressed 
to them. The anti-colonialist will also have to 
rethink some of his philosophy upon reading this 
book. The colonialist will be happy to find much 
confirmation for his prejudices. All will find the 
book provocative and very readable. 


R. Spencer Rodgers 
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Slavery 
By C. W. W. Greenidge (Geo. Allen and 
Unwin, 20s.). 


It is often assumed that slavery has disappeared 
from the earth. Mr. Greenidge in this admirable 
book demonstrates that it still exists and that a con- 
siderable number of people are in bondage. He shows 
that they are in four main categories: chattel slavery, 
bride property, domestic child slavery and debt 
serfdom. As we all know, Mr. Greenidge writes 
with the authority of long service as Secretary of the 
Anti-Slavery Society and as Expert member of the 
United Nations Committee on Slavery. In his book 
he reminds us of the long history of the evil, and 
reviews the efforts made by international bodies to 
deal with it, Following on the Convention of 1924 
the United Nations as recently as 1956 made a new 
Convention. Little, however, has been done as yet 
to supervise it and our own Foreign Office has shown 
little enthusiasm as yet for setting up the machinery 
for supervising the application of these two Conven- 
tions. Pressure needs to be applied to the Foreign 
Secretary that he will take the initiative in securing 
through the United Nations this essential machinery. 
As far back at 1890 the Brussels Act provided for 
the establishment of a permanent Bureau and the 
Permanent Committee of Experts on Slavery did 
valuable work with the League of Nations. Urgent 
action is therefore necessary to get results from the 
new Convention. 

Mr. Greenidge also has an interesting chapter on 
the Slave Charities and the use of their funds and 
also on the long work of the Anti-Slavery societies. 
I hope that before long Mr. Greenidge will give us 
an official history of this historic society and its 
achievements. 

A. Creech Jones 


Colour and Commonsense 
By Kenneth Little (Fabian Society. 2s. 6d.). 

A valuable pamphlet written by a social anthropolo- 
gist with an introduction by Norman Manley. The 
author surveys the history of racial prejudice and 
analyses the attitude of different peoples towards 
colour. He makes some useful suggestions with 
regard to action that could be taken in this country 
to bring about a greater tolerance and understanding 
of overseas people. 
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